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FOREWORD 


KENNETH 
ROBERTS’ death on July 21, 1957, 


shortly before this book went to press, has made a 
short foreword necessary. 

T understand from his publishers that Mr. Roberts 
was working on historical novel in which the Battle 
of Cowpens was an important scene. However, this 
story of the battle is the last piece of historical writ- 
ing that Mr. Roberts finished. The now defunct 
Collier’s had requested Mr. Roberts to write a piece 
on Cowpens. Dissatisfied with the abridged version 
which they printed, he agreed to let me issue the 
story as he had written it. It so appears here. 

It was characteristic of Mr. Roberts that though 
I had a brisk correspondence with him over this 
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piece, never did he mention his illness nor the fact 
that he had been in bed for several weeks. In fact the 
last letter, received the day before he died, was full of 
his old gusto and characteristic vehemence of ex- 
pression and thought. He had many qualities of his 
sturdy, fighting, pioneer ancestors. 

As I have known and admired his work for more 
than a quarter of a century, I am proud to be the 
publisher of a small limited edition of his last piece of 
historical writing, characterized as usual by a slight 
air of belligerency hovering over it. It isas a writer of 
vigorous and accurate historical fiction that Mr. 
Roberts will live. I think that he may be fairly judged 
by Arundel, Rabble in Arms, and Northwest Pas- 
sage. 

Kenneth Roberts always had a soft spot in his 
heart for Dartmouth College as President Emeritus 
Ernest Martin Hopkins gave him his first academic 
recognition with an honorary doctorate of letters 
in 1934. Three years later Mr. Roberts had his 
greatest success with Northwest Passage. I remem- 
ber telling him at the time, when he was discouraged 
by sales, that this would hit the jackpot. It did. 

In his later years he was so busy with the affairs of 
Water Unlimited, Inc., that he didn’t have the time 
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nor the energy to write further historical novels. 
His one effort, Boon Island, 1956, was not in the 
category of his earlier work. 

Kenneth Roberts was a man and writer of great 
probity, irascibility, and charm. His wide experi- 
ences as a soldier, reporter, correspondent for The 
Saturday Evening Post, ardent State of Mainer, 
fitted him perfectly for writing the chronicles of 
Arundel. At his best he wrote with the vitality 
of genius, and in depicting epic marches, hardships of 
the pioneer trails, battles on land or sea, he has had 
few, if any, equals in American historical fiction. 
What he sometimes lacked was an artistic power of 
selection. Seeking to find the whole truth about 
a character, such as Robert Rogers, he insisted on 
telling the whole story of his life. In Northwest 
Passage, for instance, the best part of the book, to my 
mind, and masterfully written, is Book I, in which 
Mr. Roberts describes most vividly Rogers’ trip back 
from the attack on St. Francis, down the Ammonoo- 
suc and Connecticut Rivers to Old Number 4 in 
Charlestown, New Hampshire. The latter part 
about Rogers in London seems to me to detract 
somewhat from the artistic whole which Mr. 
Roberts achieved so well in the first part of his novel. 
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The fact that Kenneth Roberts became passion- 
ately concerned about America’s water supply and 
interested in the supersensory powers of Mr. 
Henry Gross may make lovers of his novels regret 
that he devoted his energies to this rather than to 
his powers as a writer of fiction. 

As I thought back in 1936 that Kenneth Roberts’ 
painstaking research and literary methods in writing 
his novels marked an important milestone in the 
writing of American historical fiction, I got him to 
write a statement which would throw light on 
his methods. As the book’ which reproduced this 
letter has long been out of print, and will probably 
remain so, I again reproduce his words here: 

“I have a theory that history can be most effec- 
tively told in the form of fiction, because only in the 
writing of fiction that stands the test of truth do 
falsities come to the surface. Historians of the 
Northern Army have either ignored the most en- 
lightening details of the campaigns or have failed to 
dig up the details which they should have possessed, 
or have refused to point out the misrepresentations 
and downright lies for which diarists, journalists and 


1Pp. 179-82, Modern Book Collecting for the Impecunious Amateur, 
by Herbert Faulkner West; Boston; Little, Brown & Co., 1936 
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so on were responsible. They have, for example, 
failed to reveal the singular literary knaveries of 
General James Wilkinson; the construction and rig 
of Arnold’s fleet; who was Burgoyne’s mistress; who 
were the male and female spies that Burgoyne used; 
what were the ‘underhanded attempts’ made in 
Congress and by outside enemies to undermine and 
destroy the reputation ‘of the brave General 
Arnold’; what Western Indians fought for Bur- 
goyne, where they came from and how; what was 
the true character of Hazen, Gates, Arnold, Wilkin- 
son, Brown, Easton, Sullivan—especially Sullivan— 
Wooster and others; why St. Clair testified there 
was a full moon on the night of the retreat from 
Ticonderoga when the British would have destroyed 
the American Army if there had been a full moon, 
and so on and soon. . . . The constant gauge of a 
conscientious novelist must be, ‘Is this true: is this 
the way it happened?’ That gauge is applied to 
everything—conversation, characters, action. The 
historian isn’t bothered by that gauge. He can accept 
a statement made by a reliable man. If St. Clair says 
in his court-martial that the moon was full on July 5, 
1776, Hoffman Nickerson naturally feels free to 
accept it. When I come to writing the action on the 
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night of July sth, however, I find that the night was 
clear with a hot wind blowing: that the Americans 
retreated beneath the screen of darkness and smoke, 
and that it wasn’t until Fermoy’s cabin burned that 
the British caught sight of the retreat. When I say to 
myself, ‘Is this true: is this the way it happened?’ I 
am at once made uncomfortable by the illumination 
that a full moon would have caused. By consulting 
a calendar for 1776, I find that St. Clair was mis- 
taken. The moon on July 5, 1776, was a new moon. 
It went down shortly after sundown. There wasn’t 
any moon at all during the retreat. 

“Tf I trust Arnold’s biographers, I must believe he 
was a small man physically and mentally—a cheap 
trader: a ‘horse-jockey’; a person without property, 
perception or good taste. Most biographers, how- 
ever, seem to lack the mental qualifications necessary 
to understand the men they write about. Independ- 
ent investigation shows that Arnold was the same 
height and build as Theodore Roosevelt, Sr.; that 
he was wealthy—generous—one of the first con- 
tributors to Dartmouth College; that at the age of 
thirty he built a beautiful home and furnished it with — 
rare judgment. Among the furnishings were a God- 
dard block-front secretary-desk and a Goddard 
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block-front highboy: pieces which, 160 years later, 
were among the most highly prized specimens of one 
of America’s foremost collectors—George H. Lori- 
mer of Philadelphia. It takes brains, foresight and the 
best of taste to invest in such furnishings. Few mil- 
lionaires and even fewer historians, at any age, dis- 
play the taste and perception that Arnold showed at 
. The conscientious novelist, applying his 
gauge a6 Ts this the way it happened?’ to most histo- 
ries, finds himself continually disgusted at the un- 
truths or half-truths he uncovers. Tolstoi, when he 
wrote War and Peace, was in a perpetual rage at the 
incompetence of French historians, and didn’t hesi- 
tate to say so. 
“However, most of that is beside the point. What 
I wanted to do in writing Arundel and Rabble in 
Arms was to tell the full and truthful story of the 
Northern Army in such a way that any person, in a 
couple of days of reading, could understand what it 
had taken me three years to understand, and almost 
as long a time to put clearly on paper. I had an open 
mind on Arnold. I still have. But I feel free to say that 
no honest person can study and understand the full 
story of the Northern Army without giving Arnold 
exactly the same break that I did. The person who 
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won’t do so is either incapable of understanding mo- 
tives or character, or isa moral coward, or is one who 
has allowed his judgment of a fact to be colored by 
his knowledge of what later happened. I can show 
these things to you clearly in all books on Arnold. 
Again and again, in these books, brave, brilliant, and 
unselfish acts are freely condemned because Arnold 
Jater turned traitor. The biographies of Arnold are 
among the most ludicrous things in literature because 
of the grim determination of their authors not to see 
the truth, and their eagerness to accept any hearsay 
evidence. 

“T can give you an example of how dangerous it is 
to accept hearsay evidence on Arnold. I had hunted 
hard to find examples, outside of his final treachery, 
of underhanded acts on Arnold’s part. I couldn’t on 
the evidence make him out to be anything but a man 
of the greatest generosity, unselfishness, bravery, and 
good taste. In Portsmouth, five years ago, I got wind 
of an Arnold letter: one, my informant said, that 
showed Arnold, long before he turned traitor, to be 
a crook forever in need of money: a spendthrift: a 
man who'd cheat his best friend. Since such a letter 
would establish, as a fact, something that I had only 
been able to find as hearsay evidence, I felt I must 
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have it. Its owner, a Portsmouth man, had moved to 
Florida, and I was two years getting it. It had been 
written by Arnold two weeks after he was wounded 
at Quebec, and thanked Hector MacNeil (builder of 
the fireship) for his offer of financial assistance to 
the struggling colonies. It was as kind, generous, 
straightforward, dignified a letter as any man could 
write. The person who told me about it had seen it; 
but he, like so many biographers and historians, was 
an ‘after-the-fact’ boy. Arnold was a traitor: there- 
fore everything he had ever done must necessarily 
have been bad. 

“People persist in thinking that in Arundel and 
Rabble I was writing Arnold’s story. I wasn’t at all. 
I was writing the story of the Northern Army. I 
wrote Arnold as I found him. . .asI tried to write 
everyone connected with that army.” 

In Modern Book Collecting I wrote, aid would 
repeat now: Mr. Roberts’ credo as a writer of his- 
torical fiction, in its blunt honesty, and in its untiring 
search for the utmost farthing of the truth, and in 
his fair and generous point of view toward all his 
characters, is one that any writer might well take for 
his own article of faith. If vigor of style and a most 
painstaking respect for fact, together with the ability 
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to paint vast canvases of characters and scenes in 
American history, make a great writer of historical 
fiction, then Mr. Roberts is a portent to be reckoned 
with in contemporary letters. ) 
It is in this spirit that Mr. Roberts wrote this piece 
on the Battle of Cowpens. 
HERBERT FAULKNER WEST. 


Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, New Hampshire. 
July 22, 1957 
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“COURTESY NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


DANIEL MORGAN 
A portrait by Charles Willson Peale 


THE BATTLE OF 
COWPENS, which has been greatly 


misrepresented by many historians, is here retold for 
a specific reason. That battle destroyed the apathy 
of the people of the North, and awoke them to a real- 
ization of the violence of the war in the South, to the 
knowledge of the lengths to which the British would 
go to separate the South from the North and retain 
it as a British colony, to the certainty that even the 
best of British leaders could be overwhelmingly de- 
feated, and to the necessity of supplying their pitiful 
ghost army in the South with the troops and supplies 
that eventually made it possible for Cornwallis to be 
cornered at Yorktown. Only the truth, freely told, 
can arouse any nation to a defense of its liberties. 
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THE Revolution in the South, that rich, in- 
temperate, undeveloped land of innumerable rivers, 
creeks and swamps, of sand hills and mountain slopes 
so thorny and so rocky that men who went into them 
came out with their clothes in shreds, was an endless 
war made up of raids and violence, of dashes in the 
dark, of incredible night marches in bitter cold and 
searing heat, of desperate ragged savages who burst 
from impenetrable thickets, after long hours of 
sleeplessness and hunger, to slash and kill and vanish 
again into morasses and brush-grown foothills in 
which raiders moved unseen, with attendant guides 
and spies, like ghosts and warlocks. 

The Carolinas were sparsely settled by poverty- 
stricken, hard and hating people who longed to be 
let alone, but were constantly harassed by raiders— 
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armed bands, partisans, guerrillas, who lived only to 
keep themselves and the war alive. 

Some of these raid leaders, these partisans, were 
great men, who starved and froze and sickened and 
died for principles they considered great. Without 
them, the cause for which they fought would cer- 
tainly have expired as well, and the Southern states 
would have remained a British dependency for an 
indeterminate number of years. 

Half of those they led were Loyalists who wished 
to have their freedom under Great Britain; the other 
half were rebels against Great Britain’s rule, and 
determined to be free of such a mistress—and one of 
history’s sternest lessons is that the craving for inde- 
pendence cannot be smothered in any land or among 
any people except by unbridled ruthlessness and fe- 
rocity. 

Five long years after Benedict Arnold and Daniel 
Morgan had attacked Quebec after their heartbreak- 
ing march up the Kennebec, down the Chaudiére 
and across the St. Lawrence, two of the greatest of 
these Southern raiders met at close quarters at the — 
Cowpens, in the far northwest corner of South 
Carolina, and fought it out among the thickets that 
gave their battle area the name of Thicketty Moun- 
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tain. Those partisan leaders—the American Daniel 
Morgan and the English Banastre Tarleton—are 
worth knowing. So, too, are the intricate reasons 
that brought them to Thicketty Mountain and the 
Cowpens. 
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TH E fighting in the North, during the Ameri- 
can Revolution, had ended late in 1778. The blun- 
dering British General Howe had gone home to 
England; the British General Clinton had firmly 
ensconced himself in New York, where Washing- 
ton’s forces couldn’t reach him. Canada had been 
made safe from attack by American Patriots; the 
British firmly held Newport; Patriot shipping was 
bottled up and helpless. British raiding forces had 
inflicted so much damage on Northern ports and 
Patriot military depots that General Washington 
was as close to despair as any military leader in his- 
tory. 

The Patriot cause, Washington told Congress, 
was in a “ruinous and deplorable condition.” Conti- 
nental currency was so worthless, thanks to British 
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printing presses, that Washington further com- 
plained to Congress that “a rat in the shape of a 
horse is not to be bought at this time for less than 
£200.” Early in 1779, he had gone so far as to warn 
Congress that he might have to dissolve the army: 
that he might even be obliged to stop fighting for a 
year, waiting and resting until the Patriot fortunes 
had recuperated. 

So the British considered the North as good as 
conquered. All Clinton needed to do, he confidently 
said, was to sit quietly in New York with his arms 
folded. Eventually the rebels—the dirty damned 
mongrel rebels, as the British so feelingly described 
them—would give up. Then the entire North would 
tumble into British laps like an overturned omelet. 

The South, however, presented a problem. Why 
Howe hadn’t earlier attacked the South was one of 
the unsolvable mysteries of the Revolution—one of 
Howe’s many unexplained failures to crush the 
American rebels when they were helpless, ready 
to succumb to any leader with determination and 
common sense. Since 1776, Georgia, North Carolina 
and South Carolina had offered the British a splendid 
opportunity to separate the South from the North 
and recover that section for England; so Clinton set 
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out to do what George Washington had long ex- 
pected General Howe to attempt. 

The South, from the beginning of the Revolution, 
was heavily populated with Loyalists who were for- 
ever importuning the British to come to their aid—to 
give them the leadership that would let them rescue 
the South from the rebels they so ardently despised 
and hated; and ununiformed Loyalists, all over the 
South, were fighting as partisans against ununi- 
formed rebels. The war was strictly a partisan war, 
and the exact definition of “partisan” is “a member 
of a detached body of troops employed in special 
service or in irregular subordinate warfare, such as 
raids, forays, and harassing the enemy.” 

South Carolina, when first invaded by the British 
under Prevost, offered to make a treaty that would 
keep South Carolina neutral for the duration of the 
war. If Prevost had known enough to accept the 
proposition, the independence of the Southern states 
would in all likelihood have been made impossible. 

So Clinton, brooding in his New York head- 
quarters, developed a more effective method of mak- 
ing war on rebels. He could, he argued, separate the 
South from the North by immobilizing Virginia, 
chief source of the rebels’ food supplies and tobacco, 
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by seizing Savannah and Charleston as bases of oper- 
ations, and by the sending of destructive raiding 
parties in every direction. His new war would be a 
war of plunder, a war of devastation, in which un- 
uniformed neighbors would murder neighbors, burn 
homes, destroy crops, food, cattle, horses, dogs, 
sheep; drive women, children and slaves into Caro- 
lina swamps to die of starvation and exposure. 

He accomplished the first part of this program. 
The taking of Savannah and Charleston was achieved 
during the early months of 1780, and with com- 
parative ease. Then, leaving Lord Cornwallis in 
command of Charleston to carry out the planned 
campaign of total destruction, Clinton went back 
to New York. 

The murderous nature of that Southern war 
which he thus set in motion is almost beyond belief. 
It was fundamentally a civil war between Loyalists 
who considered themselves as patriotic as anyone 
and rebels who called themselves Patriots. As the 
fortunes of war shifted, these Patriot and Loyalist 
Southerners shifted sides as well. The great Marion, © 
celebrated in song and story, as well as other South- 
ern Patriot raiders, commanded small hordes of 
mounted, grotesquely clad, desperate plunderers of 
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whom Marion said, “Many of my people have left 
me and gone over to the enemy . . . many who 
fought with me I am obliged to fight against.” 
Even on the strength of the partial records that 
still remain, the Revolution, after it moved to the 
South, was one of the dirtiest civil wars ever fought. 
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EE... as blundering as it was dirty, and the blun- 
ders committed by both sides would have been 
laughable if their consequences hadn’t been so lam- 
entable. Clinton’s original plan had been to keep a 
firm hold on South Carolina, which he considered 
the South’s key state, so he instructed Lord Corn- 
wallis to hold onto South Carolina at all costs. 

Cornwallis, unfortunately for the British, had 
other ideas. Virginia, he thought, was the true heart 
of the South. So, contrary to his commander-in- 
chief’s orders, Cornwallis, after beachheads had been 
established in Charleston and Savannah, weakened 
those beachheads by sending his army deep into 
South Carolina with the intention of crossing the 
Dan River into North Carolina and then over- 
whelming Virginia. 
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He was immeasurably encouraged in this northern 
push by General Washington’s choice of General 
Horatio Gates, victor of Saratoga, to oppose Corn- 
wallis with an army of Continentals and militia. 
Gates’s orders were to intercept Cornwallis’ s north- 
ern advance and wipe him off the map, just as he had 
wrecked Burgoyne at Saratoga. 

Gates, in reporting the Saratoga victory to Con- 
gress, had carelessly neglected to mention the 
part played by Arnold and Morgan. Retribution 
overtook Gates when his forces unexpectedly en- 
countered Cornwallis’s troops near Camden, South 
Carolina, before dawn on August 16, 1780. Gates 
had the choice of two routes to Camden—one, the 
long way, through a fertile, well-stocked country- 
side: the other, fifty miles shorter, through a de- 
nuded countryside, destitute of food for his troops. 
Gates chese the wrong route. His troops, sick from 
eating green apples, ran head on into the trained Brit- 
ish regulars in the darkness before dawn. 

Gates could have retreated, but his officers 
stupidly refrained from telling him to do so. He 
attacked, and when the British viciously counter- © 
attacked, Gates’s army, largely made up of North 
Carolina and Virginia militia, broke and ran, with 
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Tarleton’s legion at their heels. Tarleton’s cavalry, 
slashing at the fleeing militia, chased them over 
twenty miles, 

“The road,” wrote Charles Stedman, the Loyalist 
historian, “was strewed with the wounded and 
killed, who had been overtaken by the legion in 
their pursuit. The number of dead horses, broken 
wagons and baggage scattered on the road formed 
a perfect scene of horror and confusion: Arms, 
knapsacks and accoutrements found were innumer- 
able, such was the terror and dismay of the Ameri- 
cans.” 

Gates, who had been confident of success, had 
set no place where his troops could collect in case 
of defeat; in attempting to rally them he galloped 
eighty miles before nightfall. He not only lost his 
baggage and his entire army, but hundreds of his 
men changed sides to fight with the British, who 
could supply them with the food, clothes, arms and 
ammunition they had thrown away in their panic. 

This aspect of the aftermath of Gates’s defeat 
at Camden should be carefully considered, because 
this change of sides on the part of many of Gates’s 
fugitives must have had a bearing on one of the most 
mysterious features of the Cowpens battle. 
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So Gates lost his reputation as well as his army, 
and General Nathanael Greene, Washington’s most 
reliable and far-seeing general, was sent to Carolina 
to try to collect the fragments of Gates’s lost army 
and stop Cornwallis from his determination to seize 
and hold all of Georgia, South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina and Virginia. 
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DANIEL MORGAN, 


the child of Welsh parents who came to America 
around 1730 and settled on the New Jersey side of 
the Delaware River, where Daniel was born in 1736. 
The Morgans tried to hack a farm from the forest, 
failed, vanished; and at the age of seventeen Daniel 
Morgan, almost illiterate, unable to do the simplest 
sums in arithmetic, left his father and mother, wan- 
dered down into Virginia, worked at clearing land, 
and became a wagoner, trucking supplies from Fred- 
ericksburg across the Blue Ridge Mountains. 

He was a rough and unruly young man, brought 
up among the roughest of people, and he soon be- 
came handy with his fists and an adept at the con- 
sumption of rum. 
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When General Braddock’s army assembled at 
Fort Cumberland to march on Fort Duquesne to 
annihilate the French and Indians, Daniel Morgan 
joined the wagoners of that army. He rose no higher 
during the eight years after Braddock’s annihilation. 
He was just a wagoner, toiling horse-like at trans- 
porting supplies to the British and Colonial troops 
posted along the Virginia frontier. During 1756, 
when he had laboriously brought his wagon to Fort 
Chissel over wilderness trails, he somehow contrived 
to irritate his superior, a British lieutenant, who 
struck him with the flat of his sword. Morgan’s su- 
periors were seldom soothed by Morgan’s behavior; 
and in this instance the lieutenant was further irri- 
tated by the rapidity with which Morgan knocked 
him out by crossing a crushing right to his jaw. As 
a result Morgan was court-martialed and sentenced 
to receive 499 lashes—enough to kill an ordinary 
man. Forever after his back was covered with the 
welts and scars of that lashing, and his enthusiasm 
for the British became dim. 

In 1757, Morgan, because of French and Indian 
attacks on Virginia, joined the army and established 
an enviable reputation as a fighter of French and 
Indians. French and Indians fought to kill, and Mor- 
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gan came to distrust the French as much as the In- 
dians when he was caught by them in an ambush and 
shot through the left cheek and neck, so that he had 
a noticeable gash on his left cheek and no teeth in 
his left lower jaw. 

By the time he was twenty-three years old he had 
survived more than most men, had learned to hold 
more liquor than any resident of Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, and was the acknowledged King of Battle- 
town, a rough-and-tumble tavern center ten miles 
east of Winchester. The frequency with which 
Morgan fought his neighbors there is responsible 
for the name, and he became so attached to the place 
that when his military service entitled him to take up 
land near Winchester, he chose Battletown. Around 
the same time he married a local farmer’s daughter 
who had heard and disapproved of the rioting, blas- 
phemy and bellowings of Battletown, and wasn’t 
afraid to say so. Thus by the time Daniel Morgan 
was twenty-seven, he was well on his way to liter- 
acy and respectability. 

In 1771 he received a commission from the acting 
governor of Virginia as captain of the militia of 
Frederick County; and when the Revolution broke 
out, he was unanimously chosen to be the captain 
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of one of the ten companies of riflemen to be raised 
in Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia. Immedi- 
ately after Bunker Hill he set out from Winchester 
at the head of his company of ninety-six riflemen, 
and reached Cambridge in twenty-one days, march- 
ing an average of thirty miles a day without losing 
a man from sickness or desertion. As a result of the 
deadly accuracy of the riflemen under his command, 
General Washington assigned him to Arnold’s ex- 
pedition against Quebec, and a few weeks after he 
left Winchester he was ascending the Kennebec in 
the van of the small army with which Arnold hoped 
to turn Canada into an American colony. 

He was captured in the storming of Quebec, held 
prisoner during the winter of 1775-1776; and when 
his parole came to an end late in 1776, he was re- 
warded with a colonelcy and told to recruit a regi- 
ment of riflemen. Enthusiasm for the Patriot cause 
was so low, however, that when he finally reported 
to Washington in April, 1777, he had raised only . 
180 men. Washington promptly formed a regiment 
of five hundred picked men from his little army of 
five thousand, and turned them over to Colonel Mor- 
gan to train as Rangers. 


With his Rangers, Morgan harried the British 
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under Cornwallis until Burgoyne’s advance from 
Canada threatened to split the Northern colonies in 
two along the line of the Hudson. Burgoyne had 
Indians with him and Washington quickly recog- 
nized the terror that the mere mention of Indians 
struck into the hearts of most of his troops. “The 
people in the Northern Army,” Washington wrote 
Putnam, “seem so intimidated by the Indians that I 
Rave determined to send up Colonel Morgan’s corps 
of riflemen, who will fight them in their own way.” 

So Morgan went happily to serve under General 
Gates, who commanded the Northern Army, but 
was painfully slow in taking the field in person, or in 
giving credit to subordinates who did take the field. 
Thanks to Arnold’s leadership and to the sharp- 
shooting of Morgan’s men, the British invasion from 
the North, all the glittering regiments that took part 
in it, and all the Indians who had so terrified 
the North, met a sudden and disastrous defeat on 
the Heights of Saratoga—and Gates slyly took the 
credit. 

Daniel Morgan and Benedict Arnold had a num- 
ber of things in common. They were impetuous, 
they were violent, they were masters of raiding 
tactics, they were greatly admired by the men they 
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led, they were bitterly resentful of any failure to 
recognize their outstanding services in the field, and 
they wholeheartedly disliked and distrusted the 
French, who at this time were being coddled by 
Congress, and were for no apparent.reason being 
showered with high military rank. 

After Saratoga, Morgan and his men hurried 
down the Hudson to help Washington, and went 
right on raiding the British under Howe and Corrt- 
wallis in Pennsylvania and New York; but so far 
as Morgan could see, his efforts at Saratoga and else- 
where were studiously ignored. He was forty-four 
years old, ill paid when paid at all, and still a colonel. 
He had led his rifle corps through more engage- 
ments, encountered more perils, privations and 
fatigues than any other colonel in the service—and 
all around him worthy army officers were resigning 
in bitter protest at the manner in which Congress 
was not only authorizing the promotion of incom- 
petent French adventurers, but insisting on the pro- 
motion and the appointment to high position of 
voters who had nothing to recommend them except 
their own desires to pose as soldiers and be well paid 
for it. 

Morgan’s indignation was understandable. He was 
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penniless; his farm was untended and uncultivated. 
Promotion and higher pay might possibly have 
rescued him—so he asked for promotion. When 
Washington unhappily couldn’t get it for him from 
America’s peculiarly pig-headed Congress, Morgan 
resigned emphatically from the army in July, 1779, 
and stayed resigned for twelve full months, when the 
blundering old Conqueror of Saratoga, General 
Gates, was ignominiously trounced at Camden. 

Now, when asked for help, Morgan said yes— 
provided he be made a brigadier general. So at last, 
by asort of blackmail, he achieved the rank to which 
he had long been entitled. 

Morgan has been called bitter and a soubrette by 
many who have never fought as hard or been so 
grudgingly rewarded; but to others he has more 
properly seemed a symbol of the many who sacrifice 
themselves for their countries to the limit of their 
physical and mental endurance. 
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BANASTRE 
TARLETON, born in Liverpool 


on August 21, 1754, was a young man of great per- 
sonal charm and intelligence. His family was 
wealthy, his social position excellent; he was edu- 
cated at Oxford and had chosen the law as his pro- 
fession when the American Revolution broke out. 
He was a violent young man of the hell-raising type 
—stocky, immensely strong, and enormously ener- 
getic, inclined to condone his own shortcomings 
but to become excessively indignant over the frailties 
of others. He fancied himself as a detester of ingrates, 
and so was incensed at the reprehensible failure of 
the American colonists to appreciate the benevolent 
kindnesses that had been showered upon them for 
centuries by the British government. 

When Tarleton heard the news of Concord and 
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Lexington, he characteristically said, “To hell with 
the law! These miserable Americans must be taught 
their places!” And, for the express purpose of dis- 
ciplining the unruly colonists, he used all his in- 
fluence to obtain a commission in a cavalry regiment 
that accompanied Lord Cornwallis to America. 

As a brigade major of cavalry Tarleton took part 
in the battle of Brandywine, and led a number of 
damaging raids on Northern shipping centers, de- 
stroying supplies and depots of Washington’s army. 

From the first he was greatly admired by the 
British leaders, especially by Lord Cornwallis and 
Sir Henry Clinton, was promoted to a lieutenant 
colonelcy and put in command of the British Legion, 
a mixed force of cavalry and light infantry which in- 
flicted severe losses on such American forces as ven- 
tured to take a stand against him. 

It was not until Clinton and Cornwallis moved 
south against Savannah and Charleston that ‘Tarleton 
achieved his greatest reputation as an incomparable 
cavalry leader. 

All the horses died horribly in the holds of the 
horse transports on that stormy expedition; but a 
few days after Tarleton landed at Charleston, he 
and his legion had captured a sufficient number of 
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horses to set out again on raids that made his name 
a hated one throughout the Carolinas. 

Tarleton was a strong believer in the old military 
maxim that the only satisfactory way to destroy an 
enemy is to destroy him; so when his dragoons and 
mounted infantry pounced on enemy forces or flee- 
ing militia, they sabred them without mercy. 

Tarleton continued his brilliant raiding until the 
surrender of Cornwallis in 1781. He was paroled to 


England, became a member of Parliament, achieved 


non-military fame by having as his mistress, for a 
time, the talented and beautiful actress-author Mary 
Robinson, known to London playgoers as Perdita. 
Perdita had also been the mistress of the eighteen- 
year-old Prince of Wales, who later became George 
IV. 

Asin the case of Daniel Morgan, Tarleton became 
quieter in later years. He married the daughter of the 
Duke of Ancaster, was knighted by George IV and 
presumably lost the “sanguinary and resentful tem- 
per” with which he was credited by some of his 
British critics as well as by all American regiments 
that he so ruthlessly cut to pieces. He became a major 
general in 1794, a full general in 1812, and died ix: 
1833, aged seventy-eight. 
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WH EN Nathanael Greene took command 


of the Patriot forces—a veritable ghost army—in the 
South, Cornwallis’s victorious and confident forces 
had moved far up into South Carolina and were 
ranged across the state, roughly like a big broad 
arrow pointing to the North. The top of this broad 
arrow was at Winnsboro. Its left barb was at Ninety 
Six fort on the Saluda River, and its right barb was 
at Camden, where Gates had suffered his disastrous 
defeat. 

Cornwallis was determined, in spite of contrary 
orders from his superior, General Clinton, to move 
from South Carolina across North Carolina and into 
Virginia, and so to crush permanently the wavering 
Revolution in all the Southern states. 

Clinton wanted him to stay in South Carolina and 
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fight a defensive war: Cornwallis wanted to attack, 
attack, attack—to win by wiping out his enemies. 

Greene figured that he could hamper Cornwallis 
most effectively by splitting his little army of two 
thousand men and taking half of them around Corn- 
wallis’s right flank at Camden. The other half he 
decided to send around Cornwallis’s left flank, under 
Morgan, to harass Ninety Six and prevent the 
Loyalists of the Ninety Six area from joining the 
British. 

Greene’s instructions to Morgan were explicit: 

“Sir: You are appointed to the command of a 
corps of light infantry, a detachment of militia, and 
Lieut.-Col. Washington’s regiment of light dra- 
goons. With these troops you will proceed to the 
west side of the Catawba river, where you will be 
joined by a body of volunteer militia, under the com- 
mand of Brig. Gen. Davidson, of this State, and by 
the militia lately under the command of Brig. Gen. 
Sumter. This force, and such others as may join you 
from Georgia, you will employ against the enemy on 
the west side of the river, either offensively or de-_ 
fensively, as your own prudence and discretion may 
direct, acting with caution and avoiding surprises by 
every possible precaution. For the present, I give 
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you the entire command in that quarter, and do 
hereby require all officers and soldiers engaged in 
the American camp to be subject to your orders and 
command. 

“The object of this detachment is to give protec- 
tion to that part of the country and spirit up the 
people, to annoy the enemy in that quarter, collect 
the provisions and forage out of the way of the 
enemy, which you will have formed into a number 
of small magazines in the rear of the position you 
may think proper to take. You will prevent plunder- 
ing as much as possible, and be as careful of your pro- 
visions and forage as may be, giving receipts for 
whatever you take to all such as are friends to the 
independence of America. 

“Should the enemy move in force towards the 
Pedee, where this army will take a position, you will 
move in such direction as will enable you to join me 
if necessary, or to fall back upon the flank or into the 
rear of the enemy, as occasion may require. You will 
spare no pains to get good intelligence of the enemy’s 
situation, and keep me constantly advertised of both 
your and their movements. You will appoint, for the 
time being, a commissary, quarter-master, and for- 
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age-master, who will follow your instructions in 
their several lines. 

“Confiding in your abilities and activity, I entrust 
you with this command, being persuaded you will 
do everything in your power to distress the enemy, 
and afford protection to the country. 

“Given under my hand at Charlotte, this 16th De- 
cember, 1780. 

NATH. GREENE.” 


Morgan set out at once on this assignment, and as 
his little army curved rapidly across Cornwallis’s 
front, fording river after river, the noble lord sat up 
end took notice. 

Knowing Morgan’s reputation as a leader of 
rangers and sharpshooters, Cornwallis suspected 
that Morgan, if not stopped, might break around the 
Ninety Six area and strike his important garrison at — 
Augusta. If, cia the other hand, Cornwallis were to 
risk sending too many troops to stop Morgan, the 
chances were excellent that Greene might strike at 
his weakened side, and even break around the other 
end of his lines and cut him off from the sea-borne 
supplies upon which his army depended. 

He couldn’t afford to make the same mistake he 
had made the preceding summer, when he had sent 
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his other favorite leader of light troops, Major Pat- 
rick Ferguson, to round up Loyalist militia in the 
same area Morgan was now threatening. Ferguson 
and his entire force of Loyalists had been cornered 
on King’s Mountain by a force of Patriot mountain- 
eers. The resulting massacre paralyzed, for the time 
being, Cornwallis’s cravings to hammer North Caro- 
lina and Virginia into submission. 

So Cornwallis, remembering King’s Mountain, 
was nervous and uncertain and didn’t quite know 
what to do. Morgan helped him make up his mind. 

Two weeks after receiving his orders from 
Greene, Morgan learned from informers that 250 
Georgia Loyalists had banded together under a 
Colonel Waters, moved into South Carolina and 
were destroying the settlements of Patriot families 
between Ninety Six and Winnsboro. Morgan im- 
mediately sent Colonel Washington’s cavalry and 
Major McCall’s mounted militia with orders to teach 
a lesson to all Loyalists who might entertain similar 
thoughts. 

After a forty-mile ride which took him inside the 
British line, Washington caught up with the Loyalist 
force at a place known only as Hammond’s Store. 
Washington’s cavalry and McCall’s militia were in- 
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furiated at the outrageous treatment inflicted on the 
settlements through which they had ridden, and 
when they struck the Loyalists, they struck as hard 
as Tarleton’s legion had ever struck. | 

- Washington disposed his troops so that they hit 
the Loyalists simultaneously in front and on the 
flank. When the Loyalists broke and ran in a panic, 
the cavalrymen did their best to kill everyone in 
sight. The Loyalist commander and sixty of his men 
somehow escaped. One hundred and fifty were 
hacked to death or fearfully mutilated. Forty, by 
some unexplained circumstance, were taken pris- 
oner. By hard riding, Washington and his entire 
force rejoined Morgan without the loss of a man. 

This was a severe blow to Cornwallis, for news 
of the catastrophe circulated widely in Loyalist 
circles. Cornwallis feared—and rightly so—that this 
bloody and relentless slaughter would dampen the 
enthusiasm of the many Carolina Loyalists who were 
contemplating banding together to fight with the 
British. 

So Cornwallis sent Tarleton after Morgan. “Wipe 
him out,” Cornwallis told him. “Catch him and 
smash him!” ‘Tarleton was always an expert at carry- 
ing out such orders—always, except at Cowpens. 
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Both North and South Carolina were hotbeds 

of spies and informers, both Loyalist and Patriot; 
but so lightning-like was Tarleton’s dash after Mor- 
gan that Morgan didn’t learn about it until two days 
before the Cowpens battle. 
_ On January 15, 1781, Morgan wrote Greene at 
some length about the results of Washington’s at- 
tack on the Loyalists, and warned Greene of further 
trouble: 


‘Tarleton has crossed the Tyger. . . . It is more 
than probable we are his object. . . . We have just 
learned that Tarleton’s force is from 1100 to 1200 
British.” , 

Morgan thought Greene should leave the Caro- 
linas. Food was scarce and he didn’t like the fighting 
qualities of his untrained militia. 


“I find it impracticable,” he wrote Greene, “to 
procure more provisions in this quarter than are 
absolutely necessary for our own immediate con- 
sumption: indeed it has been with the greatest difh- 
culty that we have been able to effect this. We have 
to feed such a number of horses, that the most plenti- 
ful country must soon be exhausted. Nor am [a little 
apprehensive that no part of this State accessible to 
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us can support us long. Could the militia be per- 
suaded to change their fatal mode of going to war, 
much provision might be saved; but the custom has 
taken such deep root that it cannot be abolished.” 


Consider those words—“their fatal mode of going 
to war.” Morgan knew how to fight this sort of war, 
and he had no intention of being brought to bay if 
he could help it. 


“Upon a full and mature deliberation,” he said to 
Greene, “Iam confirmed. in the opinion that nothing 
can be effected by my detachment in this country, 
which will balance the risks I will be subjected to by 
remaining here. The enemy’s great superiority in 
numbers, and our distance from the main army, will 
enable Lord Cornwallis to detach so superior a force 
against me, as to render it essential to our safety to 
avoid coming to action. Nor will this be always in 
my power. No attempt to surprise me will be left 
untried by them; and situated as we must be, every 
possible precaution may not be sufficient to secure 
us. The scarcity of forage renders it impossible for 
us always to be in a compact body; and were this not . 
the case, it is beyond the art of man to keep the 
militia from straggling.” 
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Remember: Morgan had to have forage. Without 
forage he couldn’t exist. 

He urged that Greene recall him, with his Mary- 
landers and Virginians, and let the Georgia and 
Carolina militia shift for themselves—fade away into 
the Carolina swamps, where they’d be safe. 


“My force,” Morgan wrote Greene, “is inade- 
quate: I have now with me [in addition, of course, 
to his 290 Maryland regulars, his Virginia militia, 
and Washington’s cavalry] only two hundred South 
Carolina and Georgia, and one hundred and forty 
North Carolina, volunteers. Nor do I expect to have 
more than two-thirds of these to assist me, should [ 
be attacked, for it is impossible to keep them col- 
lected.” 
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AGAIN remember, if Morgan were to be 


forced to fight, he would have to evolve some way 
to do the impossible—to keep his militia “collected.” 
This he considered beyond his powers. 
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TARLETON’S forces, pressing 


hard in Morgan’s rear, consisted of his own legion, 
about three hundred and fifty men, partly dragoons 
and partly mounted infantry, many of whom had 
been in Gates’s army before its defeat. They had 
been talked into joining the legion by the promises 
of food, arms and clothing. 

He also had a contingent of Royal Artillery with 
two three-pounders, and three battalions from Brit- 
ish regular regiments—the Seventh Foot, the Seven- 
teenth Light Dragoons and Frasier’s Seventy-first 
Highlanders. These men were trained troops, veter- 
ans of successful campaigns, well fed, well equipped 
and beautifully uniformed. They had colors and 
trumpeters and drummers, music and negro servants, 
and pride in their regimental traditions. The legion- 
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naires recruited from prisoners captured from Gates 
at Camden had none of these advantages; and among 
engineers it’s an axiom that a chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link. 3 

In contrast to T'arleton’s splendid array of veter- 
ans, Morgan’s troops—apart from his Continentals— 
were badly fed, wretchedly clothed, mostly without 
uniforms, and their training left much to be desired. 
They were militia, and militia were strong adherents 
of hit-and-run tactics; but as militia went, these con- 
tingents under Morgan, especially the Virginians, 
were as good militia as could be found. They had 
fought before, they were expert shots, and they were 
well aware that if Tarleton captured them, they 
would be roughly treated: probably sabred without 
mercy. 

In all, Morgan had nine hundred men. His cavalry 
forces were Colonel William Washington’s eighty 
dragoons and Lieutenant Colonel McCall’s forty- 
five, His best troops were the 290 Maryland Conti- 
nentals under Otho Williams, a great soldier. These 
were supported by two companies of veteran militia 
from Virginia (headed by Captains Triplett and | 
Taite) and 140 Georgia militia. Later, just before 
the Cowpens battle, he received reinforcements of 
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270 South Carolina militia volunteers, part of them 
mounted, under Colonel Andrew Pickens and Major 
James McDowell, veteran partisan leaders. 

Morgan’s general idea was to get out of Tarleton’s 
way as rapidly as possible, crossing the innumera- 
ble rivers and creeks that slash diagonally down 
across South Carolina, and eventually join up with 
Greene’s forces. If he could reach Greene, Morgan 
knew, their combined strength would be too much 
for Tarleton, and Tarleton would either be forced 
to give up his pursuit of Morgan or be overwhelmed. 

Tarleton, in his pursuit of Morgan, lived up to his 
reputation as a lightning-fast attacker, for at dawn 
on January 16th, Morgan’s scouts galloped from 
the dark forests with the news that Tarleton was 
only five miles away. Morgan, awaiting breakfast 
with his aide Major Giles, his brigade major Captain 
Brookes, and his volunteer-companion Baron de 
Glaubec, ordered the entire detachment to get for- 
ward, breakfast or no breakfast. 

He bawled at his officers, in his mule-skinner’s 
voice, and his officers bawled at their men. The men 
raced for their horses, the baggage wagons were 
loaded; after a half hour of tumult and confusion 
the troops fell into a sort of order; Colonel Washing- 
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ton’s dragoons herding them along; Lieutenant Mc- 
Call’s dragoons scouting ahead of the baggage 
wagons; Maryland Continentals crowding close on 
the heels of the Virginia and Georgia militia; all 
of them, cavalry and foot soldiers alike, chewing 
their half-cooked bacon and smearing their faces 
and their accouterments with dribblings of corn- 
meal cakes. 

Morgan didn’t know whether or not he could 
do it; but he hoped at the beginning of the day to 
reach safety beyond Broad River, which meant that 
he and all his men and wagons would have to cross 
it before Tarleton could catch up with him and set 
his deadly dragoons to work. 

A great many peculiar deductions have been ad- 
vanced concerning the Battle of the Cowpens and 
about the things that Tarleton should have done but 
didn’t do, as well as about the things that Morgan 
did that were inexcusable, 

A student of history is, of course, entitled to be- 
lieve any version of a given occurrence that best 
pleases him, and I long ago discovered that some his- 
torians, in delivering judgment on the occurrences 
at. the Cowpens, failed to take into consideration 
many of the incidents that preceded and followed 
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that battle—incidents that were common to nearly 
all engagements of that murderous war in the South. 

They seemed to forget or ignore the condi- 
tions under which Morgan and Tarleton and their 
detachments so often marched—the hurry, the per- 
petual hurry: the impenetrable darkness: the ravines, 
the creeks and rivulets, the bog holes, the forest, the 
woods, the roughness of the ground underfoot: the 
shivering dankness of the Carolina nights: the fright 
—yes fright: the dark-inspired fear of attacks by 
enemies who would strike remorselessly and run: 
the never-ending irritation at the perpetual hurry: 
at the need of crowding blindly through the thick 
blackness: at the constant coming and going of mes- 
sengers and spies: at the blunderings and pushings 
of couriers working their way to those to whom they 
must report: the cold: the hunger: the need of for- 
ever changing plans... . 

I can’t agree with those who speak contemptu- 
ously of Tarleton’s impetuosity: of Morgan’s in- 
excusable stupidities,; and as to what happened, I 
prefer the reports made immediately before and after 
the battle by the two men most interested—Morgan 
and Tarleton themselves. 
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EARLY a the morning of January 16th, 


Morgan knew the worst. Tarleton was five miles be- 
hind him, and the existence of half the Patriot forces 
in the South was threatened. ‘There was no question 
about it: Morgan and his army were running for 
dear life, and the one certain thing that Morgan 
couldn’t risk was having Tarleton’s cavalry catch 
him in the act of running. 

In this running Morgan had the advice of his best 
officers—the able Colonel Washington, the equally - 
able Colonel Otho Williams, who later replaced him 
in command of Greene’s light troops, his aide Major 
Giles and the German nobleman Baron de Glaubec, 
a veteran of the wars in Europe, who rode asa volun- 


teer with Colonel Washington’s cavalry. He had the 
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advice of the Patriot spies and guides whose informa- 
tion and advice had so far been reliable. 

So all through the 16th, Morgan weighed his 
chances with his guides and officers. Sometime in 
the afternoon a messenger from Andrew Pickens 
reached him. Pickens had rounded up a contingent 
of mounted infantry, had crossed Broad River, and 
was on his way to meet Morgan. Meet him where? 
Pickens didn’t say, and Morgan had to know where. 
Other messengers rode in to report that small detach- 
ments of mounted Patriots, rounded up by Pickens 
but traveling by different trails, were heading for 
Morgan. They hadn’t been told where to meet him, 
and Morgan had to have them. 

At the same time the spies who had been watching 
Tarleton’s advance came in to report that Tarleton 
had pressed forward and thrown out fast-moving 
patrols to make sure of Morgan’s course. 

Now there was one place in that wild country 
that was known to every Patriot guide in both Caro- 
linas. ‘This was the Cowpens, and it was well known 
because the three thousand backwoodsmen who had 
assembled in the preceding October totrap Ferguson | 
and his Loyalist force had first assembled at the Cow- 
pens, and from there marched to King’s Mountain. 
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The leader of the North Carolina militia with Mor- 
gan, Major James McDowell, had been one of those 
to meet at the Cowpens. Pickens knew the place 
well. All the Patriot militia knew it. 

Morgan had to havea place of assembly that Pick- 
ens couldn’t miss, even on the darkest night, a place 
to fight, a place for forage—and the only place that 
answered these requirements was the Cowpens. 
There would certainly be forage there, for the horses 
and perhaps for his men; for when cows calved in the 
Carolinas the owner marked the calves and turned 
them into the woods, where they sometimes re- 
mained for long periods. Individual farmers had been 
known to mark from twelve to fifteen hundred 
calves in a year. The climate permitted them to run 
wild all year round, and in the Cowpens was a sort 
of coarse wild grass that grew luxuriantly both sum- 
mer and winter. 

The Cowpens, too, was high, rolling country, 
sparsely forested: free of the swamps that covered 
the lower areas. Morgan had no use for swamps if 
he was in command of militia and the militia was 
hard pressed; for they had an almost uncontrollable 
determination to get into the swamps and thus elude 
pursuit. And as the day grew older it was increas- 
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ingly apparent to Morgan and all his officers that 
Tarleton’s cavalry patrols were stalking them so 
closely that they would never be able to reach and 
cross Broad River before Tarleton struck with his 
usual ferocity. 

By midafternoon Broad River was almost ten 
miles ahead as well as ten miles to the side of Mor- 
gan’s column. His men might have reached it: they 
never could have crossed it unattacked, because it 
was unfordable and they lacked boats. Few situations 
are more conducive to panic and overwhelming dis- 
aster than being caught on the marshy banks of an 
unfordable river by trained cavalry. 

So Morgan made up his mind. “We'll go to the 
Cowpens,” he said. ““We’ll be five miles nearer the 
river, and everyone knows where it is.” 

Historians claim he blundered in choosing this 
site on which to fight. If this were so, why didn’t 
Morgan’s officers, adept at guerrilla tactics, protest? 
Not one of them raised an objection. They knew, 
as anyone should, that a larger force of men than 
Morgan’s could, if necessary, be well concealed in 
an area five miles deep and five miles wide. The mes- 
sengers from Pickens and the groups of mounted 
riflemen were instructed to go back to their detach- 
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ments with orders to hurry to the Cowpens on the 
double, and the column turned toward Thicketty 
Creek, which led to the Cowpens. 

Tarleton learned of Morgan’s change of direction 
almost immediately. 

“Patroles and spies,” wrote Tarleton concerning 
January 16th, “were immediately dispatched to ob- 
serve the Americans: The dragoons were directed 
to follow the enemy till dark, and the other emis- 
saries to continue their inquiries till morning, if some 
material incident did not occur: Early in the night 
the patroles reported that General Morgan had 
struck into byways, tending towards Thickelle 
[Thicketty] creek: a party of determined loyalists 
made an American colonel prisoner, who had casu- 
ally left the line of march, and conducted him to 
the British camp: The examination of the militia 
colonel, and other accounts soon afterwards re- 
ceived, evinced the propriety of hanging upon 
General Morgan’s rear, to impede the junction of 
reinforcements, said to be approaching, and likewise 
to prevent his passing Broad river without the 
knowledge of the light troops, who could perplex 
his design, and call in the assistance of the main army 
if necessity required. Other reports at midnight of 
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a corps of mountaineers being upon the march from 
Green river, proved the exigency of moving to 
watch the enemy closely, in order to take advantage 
of any favourable opportunity that might offer.” 


The identity of the wandering American colonel 
has never been established. This is not surprising. 
Many of the most disgraceful incidents of the war 
in the South are missing from the records. But I 
have long suspected that the wanderer wasn’t a 
colonel at all; that he merely claimed to be one 
because of knowing that Tarleton was only a lieu- 
tenant colonel and wishing to “go him one better” 
—or because his wandering was due to an overdose 
of Carolina moonshine, which frequently causes 
Southerners of no rank at all to promote themselves 
to colonel. 
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Cowpens, Morgan and his best officers and guides 
moved out ahead of the column and reached their 
destination late in the afternoon. When they rode 
into those meadows, they saw before them a long, 
wide, tree-dotted opening, sloping gently upward 
for the length of a pistol shot. There the ground 
dipped: then rose upward to an even higher ridge. 
Behind this higher ridge was a grassy swale, deep 
enough so that men on horseback, in the swale, 
would be protected from enemy bullets; but by 
standing in their stirrups they could look down 
across the entire wooded meadow to the encircling 
forest from which Morgan had emerged. 

In the fading light of that winter day, Morgan 
rode the length and width of the opening, and all 
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around it, examining the lay of the land. What he 
saw, he liked, and his comments to his officers are 
not difficult to reconstruct. 

“We can trap em,” Morgan told them. “We can 
lead ’em on and lead ’em on, and when we’ve led 
‘em far enough, we'll hit em with everything we've 
got! 

“Look here: we'll make camp in the valley at 
the upper end of the opening, behind the ridge. In 
the morning we'll send the baggage to the rear, to- 
ward the river, and then we’ll make three lines. We'll 
put a line of sharpshooters at the lower end of the 
slope. That’s where Tarleton’ll break cover. We'll 
put a second line of militia a hundred yards behind 
the sharpshooters, and on the high land behind the 
militia we'll put Colonel Howard’s Maryland line. 
In the valley behind the high ridge we'll have Colo- 
nel Washington waiting with his cavalry. It’s a 
trap!” 

When his officers protested that with such an 
arrangement the militia would surely break and run 
before the attack of regulars, Morgan laughed at 
them. “T'll telJ ’em to run,” he said. “The sharp- 
shooters can run back through the main line of 
militia. Then the militia can fire and run to the 
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shelter of the Marylanders. If they’re running on 
orders, they won’t panic. We'll give’em a little extra 
courage by telling ’em the river’s so close to ’em that 
if they run, they’ll never be able to cross it!” 

The objection was raised that such a disposition of 
troops would leave both flanks hanging—a criminal 
offense in military circles; but Morgan waved the 
objections aside. 

“You know how Tarleton attacks as well as I do! 
He’s been chasing us all day. He'll rest his men to- 
night so they can get a little food and sleep. Then 
he’ll start °em moving at three o’clock tomorrow 
morning, same as he always does. It’ll take him four 
hours to catch up with us. He won’t shilly-shally 
around! He won’t bother about his own flanks, even! 
He'll attack, that’s what he'll do, and he'll go straight 
for our center! Why wouldn’t he? He’s got us out- 
numbered, and all his troops are the best light troops 
in the British Army. All we got to do is hit ’em 
quick and low! They'll fall just as hard as the best 
ones did at Saratoga!” 

He laughed that bellowing teamster’s laugh of his, 
and his officers were filled with confidence—the same 
sort of confidence that inspired his riflemen on the 
march to Quebec, when they responded to his taunts 
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and bellowings by shouldering their seven leaden 
bateaus across the backbreaking five-mile blow- 
downs, crags, and forests of the Height of Land. 

Morgan’s men and baggage wagons straggled in 
blunderingly through the darkness on that night of 
the 16th, and were herded into the long deep swale 
at the upper end of the sloping meadow. Along the 
length of the swale the campfires burned, food was 
distributed from the wagons, and the horses of the 
cavalry and mounted infantry stamped, whickered 
and rolled white eyes from their picket lines between 
the trees on the far edge of the swale. 

The Cowpens, most of that night, was all tumult 
and confusion. Mounted patrols moved in and out, 
to report; Andrew Pickens, while the night was still 
young, rode in with 150 mounted riflemen; and 
small detachments followed him noisily at intervals, 
after the fashion of militia. Morgan, half crippled 
with the sciatica and rheumatism that had bothered 
him since the beginning of his hard campaign in 
the Carolinas, went tirelessly on a constant round 
of his detachments. They had to know what they 
were expected to do, he insisted. 

Morgan was no orator, even though he was later 
elected to Congress; but he had a remarkable knack 
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of making men mad—and always, in physique as well 
as at heart, he was as rough a backwoodsman as any 
of the obstreperous, violent countrymen who made 
up his almost uncontrollable mounted militia. Thus 
they liked and trusted him. 

“Give these dragoons a chance at you,” Morgan 
told them, “and they’ll hack you and hang you!” 
To his aide he said, ““Here, Major, pull up my shirt! 
I want ’em to see what the British did to my back! 
They'll never get another chance at me!” 

They crowded around him, in the light of the 
campfires, staring at the purple weals and ridges with 
which his back was scored. 

Morgan tucked in his shirt. “I’m going to put a 
line of North Carolina men ’way down front,” he 
told them, “and right alongside ’em I’ll put the same 
number from South Carolina. You're always blow- 
ing about how you can outshoot everyone else. All 
right! Here’s your chance to prove it, and the rest 
of us’ll be looking right down at you! Let’s see you 
get mad and shoot straight. These damned British 
have burned your houses and killed your cattle and 
stolen your chickens and scared hell out of your 
womenfolks, and right here’s the place to do some- 
thing about it!” 
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The men muttered and grumbled at his derisive 
laughter. phe 

“All we need from you,” Morgan shouted at 
them, “is two shots apiece, That'll be plenty! You're 
to hold your fire till they’re fifty paces from you. 
Then let ’em have it! There ain’t one of you that 
doesn’t claim to be able to hit just one itty bitty 
squirrel at fifty paces, and you could pack ten squir- 
rels into Tarleton’s helmet! Get behind trees if you 
want to! Rest your rifles on anything you can find! 
Lie down if you can shoot better, but make damn 
sure you hit what you aim at! Fire twice: then get 
up and run! Run straight back to Colonel Pickens’s 
line. He'll be right behind you, and he’ll hold his 
fire till you’re through his line, so retire in good 
order! We don’t want to have to shoot any of you 
for being too slow—or too fast!” 

Morgan shook his fist at them: they dug each other 
in the ribs and talked big talk, while Morgan moved 
on to show his scarred back to other detachments. 

He was rough with them. “You want to be careful 
about running! Don’t run farther than you're told! 
Broad River’s right behind us, and if Tarleton chases _. 
you into it, you'll get wet!” 

As a matter of fact, Broad River was over five 
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miles behind Morgan’s line of battle, though Mor- 
gan, to keep up the morale of his shaky militiamen, 
persisted in saying that the river was close. How 
close it actually was is shown by the fact that before 
the battle, Morgan sent his wagons and supplies five 
miles to the rear. 

His hearers bawled roughly and encouragingly at 
him. 

“Look for the epaulettes,” he told them, and the 
word went around among those who overhauled 
their long rifles and their sorry accouterments, 
sharpened their sabres with files, and did what they 
could to ease their broken shoes: “Look for the epau- 
lettes! Pick off the epaulettes! Get rid of the epau- 
lettes!”’ 

They told each other how Morgan’s riflemen, at 
Saratoga, had climbed trees and picked off the Brit- 
ish wearers of epaulettes. Deprived of their officers 
at Saratoga, the British broke and ran—and Gates, 
who wasn’t on the field, had claimed the credit. 

All through the early night, Morgan explained 
his plans to the men and developed those plans with 
his officers. Long after the fires had died down and 
the men were rolled in their blankets, Morgan sat 
waiting for his informers, his patrols, to come to him 
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and explain, by scratching with sticks in the ashes 
of his fire, that Tarleton was closer—closer—his ad- 
vance scouts had reached Thicketty Creek. . . . 
“I believe,” wrote one of Morgan’s officers, “that 
Morgan didn’t get a moment’s sleep all that night.” 
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TARLETO Nbimsett tried ineffectu- 


ally to describe his own night: “At three o’clock in 
the morning on the 17th, the pickets being called in, 
the British troops, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Tarleton, were directed to follow the 
route the Americans had taken the preceding eve- 
ning, and the baggage and waggons were ordered to 
remain upon their ground till daybreak, under the 
protection of a detachment from each corps. Three 
companies of light infantry, supported by the legion 
infantry, formed the advance: the 7th regiment, the 
guns, and the rst battalion of the 71st, composed the 
center; and the cavalry and mounted infantry 
brought up the rear. The ground which the Amer- 
icans had passed being broken, and much intersected 
by creeks and ravines, the march of the British troops 
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during the darkness was exceedingly slow, on ac- 
count of the time employed in examining the front 
and flanks as they proceeded. Before dawn, Thick- 
elle [Thicketty] creek was passed) when an ad- 
vanced guard of cavalry was ordered to the front. 
The enemy’s patrole approaching, was pursued and 
overtaken: two troops of dragoons, under Captain 
Ogilvie, of the legion, were then ordered to rein- 
force the advanced guard, and to harass the rear of 
the enemy. The march had not continued long in 
this manner, before the commanding officer in front 
reported that the American troops were halted and 
forming.” 
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E HL E march during the darkness was exceed- 


ingly slow. . .” How these men found their way at 
all is difficult for those of a later day to understand. 
The British were guided by Loyalist backwoods- 
men. A contemporary British major, Hanger, 
writing his Life and Opinions, declared that “Car- 
olina backwoodsmen are more savage than the 
Indians, and possess every one of their vices but not 
one of their virtues.” He had known them, he wrote, 
“to travel two hundred miles through woods, never 
keeping any road or path, guided by the sun by day 
and the stars by night, to kill a particular person 
belonging to the opposite party.” Tarleton’s men 
had stumbled through creeks, up and down ravines, 
for four long, dark hours. They were tired, dog- 
tired, wet, footsore, but they were eager to put an 
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end to Morgan and his pestiferous tactics, his hur- 
rying here and hurrying there with his ghost of an 
army. 

Tarleton commented on “the animation of the 
officers and the alacrity of the soldiers.” In the words 
of other generations, they were raring to go. 
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THE sun rose on January 17, 1781, a few min- 
utes after seven. An hour before that, in the gray 
dawn, all of Morgan’s men were on the move, eating 
breakfasts cooked the night before, piling their be- 
longings on the baggage wagons, and forming with 
the commotion peculiar to militia regiments. The 
baggage wagons jolted off to the rear and vanished 
among the trees. The mounted militia tied their 
horses in the places vacated by the wagons, and 
Washington’s white-coated cavalry lined up in the 
swale behind the hill on which Morgan had already 
taken post with his aide and his other mounted 
officers. 

“Move fast,” Morgan urged them hoarsely. “Our 
pickets are driven in! Move out on the double! Get 
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yourself into position!” The Cowpens was noisy 
with the shouts of officers. 

The two groups of Georgia and South Carolina 
sharpshooters, 150 in all, herded by their leaders 
Cunningham and McDowell, ran out from the swale 
and down to the far bottom of the first slope, where 
the men seemed to vanish in the dim light as they hid 
themselves as best they could in the rough grass and 
behind scattered trees. 

In front of Morgan, a little downhill from him, 
was his main line of 290 reliable Marylanders, but- 
tressed on the right by 140 Virginia and Georgia 
militia with their Captains Triplett, Taite and 
Beale. 

Between the main line and the advanced group 
of unseen sharpshooters, and spread out in open 
order on the lower of the two hills, were Colonel 
Pickens’s South Carolina volunteers, all infantry- 
men no longer mounted, all deadly with rifles. 

With the lines thus formed, the whole of that long 
meadow was silent, watchful, cold beneath the 
yellow light in the east. 
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QUA RTER of an hour before sunrise 


there was movement at the lower end of the 
meadow. Horsemen in green uniforms and brass 
helmets moved from the trees and stood at the 
bottom of the long slope. They went back into 
the woods: they emerged again accompanied by 
mounted men in scarlet jackets. They clustered 
together. Long lines of men in scarlet and white 
poured from the woods to stretch out across the 
bottom of the meadow. They were followed by a 
detachment in kilts and scarlet jackets, and more 
horsemen in green. 

A group of green-jacketed horsemen trotted 
forward to investigate the half-seen lines in the 
meadow. There were spurts of white smoke and a 
spotty scattering of shots from the hidden sharp- 
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shooters, on which the horsemen wheeled and hur- 
ried back to the long scarlet lines behind them. 
Those lines had grown; had taken on solidity and 
bulk. Among them were two groups'in blue—Royal 
Artillerymen—with two guns. 

Fifty green-jacketed cavalrymen pressed into the 
open, spread out widely and pounded up the 
meadow toward the sharpshooters’ position. More 
ragged puffs of smoke rose from the grass. A cav- 
alryman fell from his horse; another horse rolled 
over and over; three more cavalrymen pitched from 
their saddles; half a dozen riderless horses cantered 
nakedly across the front of the riders. There were 
twelve cavalrymen down: fifteen. The sharp- 
shooters rose from the grass: the cavalry group 
halted and wheeled. As they cantered back, men 
climbed from their saddles to catch horses and help 
those who had been shot. 

The sharpshooters ran heavily up the slope and 
into the ranks of Pickens’s Carolinians. 

“Now I can see what he’s doing,” Morgan told 
the officers around him. “He’s put two cavalry 
troops on each end of his line. From left to right he’s 
got a light infantry battalion, then a gun, then the 
legion infantry, then another gun, and farthest to the 
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right the Seventh Regiment. They’re carrying their 
colors. Tarleton’s holding his cavalry in reserve, 
"way over to the left, with those damned High- 
landers! Colonel Washington, put an additional 
guard on our militia horses! I don’t want any of 
those militia galloping away when things get hot!” 
The long, colorful line of British started forward, 
bright with scarlet, blue, green and white. The 
newly risen sun flashed golden from the brass hel- 
mets of the dragoons on each end of the line. 
Morgan rode through the lines of his Maryland 
troops and forward to the right end of the long ir- 
regular line of the Carolina militia. His rasping voice 
repeated the instructions they had already had a 
score of times from Pickens and their captains. 
“Hold your fire till they’re a hundred paces away. 
Give ’em two shots! Just two shots! Don’t fire over 
their heads. Get the epaulettes and the sergeants. Hit 
their middles. Then you can move off to the left, the 
way I’m moving. Move off and get around behind 
the hill, where you can straighten yourselves out! 
Don’t shoot till they’re within a hundred paces! A 
hundred paces! Two shots right in the gizzard. Hit 
"em in the head if it’s easier! Same as shooting tur- 
keys! Then move off to the left, same as I am! Hold 
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your fire . . . hold your fire . . . epaulettes and 
sergeants. . .” 

As the British line hurried up the slope toward the 
Carolina troops, they were a handsome sight not 
even marred by the firing of their muskets. “A fire 
from some of the recruits of the 7th Regiment,” 
Tarleton wrote, “wes suppressed; and the troops 
moved on in as good a line as troops could move in 
open files.” 

The magnificent regularity of this advance came 
to an end when they were a hundred paces from the 
Carolina militia. Carolina officers screamed “Fire! 
Fire!” and their men let go with a volley in which 
they were helped by the sharpshooters who had 
joined them after running up the slope from their ad- 
vanced positions. That volley was concentrated on 
men wearing epaulettes. ‘The British halted, set up an 
angry shout, moved uncertainly, fired their muskets. 

Morgan’s riflemen were trained to reload while 
running across a broken field, and to hit a saucer at a 
distance of a hundred paces while so doing. The 
British, however, had to come to a stop in order to 
reload. So while they reloaded, standing still, the 
Carolinians hit them again. 

Half the British officers were down. Those who 
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were left urged their men forward; and the Caro- 
linians, having fired twice, as Morgan had requested, 
got to their feet and took to their heels, moving to 
their left to circle the hill on which Morgan stood 
and gain the safety of the swale behind the hill. 

This militia movement looked to the British line, 
to the troop of cavalry advancing abreast of the 
running militia, like a panic, to be expected from 
militia. The cavalry troop put spurs to their horses 
and galloped after the retreating militia, who in- 
creased their speed. 

A number of historians persist in saying that the 
South Carolina militia retreated in perfect order, but 
they didn’t. Some even ran fast enough to get to 
their horses and vanish. One of the militia officers 
was Lieutenant (later Colonel) Hughes, “a man of 
great personal strength and of remarkable fleetness 
on foot.” His behavior at the Cowpens is told in 
Draper’s great King’s Mountain and Its Heroes: “As 
his [Hughes’s] men, with others, broke at the Cow- 
pens and fled before Tarleton’s cavalry. . . with his 
drawn sword he would out-run his men and passing 
them, face about, and command them to stand, strik- 
ing right and left to enforce obedience to orders; 
often repeating with a loud voice: “You damned 
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cowards, halt and fight! . . . If you don’t stop and 
fight, you'll all be killed!’ But most of them were for 
awhile too demoralized to realize the situation or 
obey the commands of their officers. As they would 
scamper off, Hughes would renewedly pursue, and 
once more gaining their front, would repeat his 
tactics to bring them to their duty. At length the 
company was induced to make a stand, on the brow 
of aslope, some distance from the battle line, behind 
a clump of young pines that partially concealed and 
protected them from Tarleton’s cavalry. Others 
now joined them for self-protection. Their guns 
were quickly loaded, and they were themselves 
again,” 

The two fieldpieces in the center of the British line 
thereupon opened on the Maryland and Virginia 
troops on the hilltop, and the half-officered British 
line, screaming encouragement to each other, ran 
helter-skelter up the hill to bayonet the remainder of 
the Americans, 

Morgan, Williams and the other Patriot officers, 
waiting until the militia were safely out of their line 
of fire, bellowed the word for which the regulars 
waited. 

The sudden fire put an end to the British inten- 
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tions of using their bayonets. They came to an 
abrupt halt, and for ten minutes the British line 
exchanged a thunderous fire with the Marylanders 
and the Virginians. ‘Tarleton, seeing the British line 
waver and stop, knew they were in trouble and in- 
stantly called on his reserve. He hurried Frasier’s 
Highlanders forward to hit the weak Virginia 
militia who were fighting beside the Maryland Con- 
tinentals, while he himself, leading his dragoons, 
made a wide circle around the Highlanders so to 
flank the American line and squeeze it to death be- 
tween the Highlanders and himself. | 

When the advanced squadron of dragoons had 
charged the militiamen who were retreating as 
ordered, watchful Washington had put his cavalry 
into motion, galloped out of the swale and hit the 
British dragoons head on, sending them flying. He 
had then turned his troop and galloped back into 
the swale. Streaming behind him came the fleeing 
militia. 

In the swale Pickens, assisted by Morgan, Wash- 
ington and Hughes, brought the militia to a stop, 
re-formed them into companies, bawling reassur- 
ances at them until their anger against the British and 
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their confidence in their own prowess were again 
restored. 

The occurrences of the following quarter hour 
were rapid, violent, unexpected and--to Tarleton— 
catastrophic. 

The Maryland Continentals, with the Virginia 
militia on their right, were on the slope of the larger 
hill when Frasier’s Highlanders were ordered for- 
ward to strike their right flank. Howard commanded 
both Marylanders and Virginians. To protect him- 
self, Howard sent word to the Virginians to turn at 
right angles to the line, so to face the Highlanders. 
The order required the Virginians to turn com- 
pletely around, so that they faced to the rear: then to 
wheel in a quarter circle, so that they faced left. 
Instead of that, the Virginians mistook their 
orders, about-faced and instead of wheeling, started 
straight for the rear. 

_ The Continentals, seeing this movement, thought 
the Virginians were carrying out an order to retreat 
to a second higher position marked by Morgan the 
night before. 

So the Continentals about-faced as well and also 
marched to the rear, abreast of the Virginians. Both 
Howard and Morgan thought the other had ordered 
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the move. It looked valuable, so Morgan let it con- 
tinue, galloped across the front of the line, warning 
all officers to have their men prepared to wheel, turn 
and fire instantly when the order was given. , 

At the same time Washington, seeing Tarleton 
pelting toward the retreating troops, charged out 
from his protective swale, slashed his way through 
Tarleton’s oncoming horsemen, and at once turned 
and hit them again from the rear. 

If Frasier’s Highlanders and the partially recov- 
ered British line could have come to grips with the 
Continentals and the Virginians, if Tarleton’s cav- 
alry could have hit the Continental right wing as 
Tarleton anticipated, Morgan would have lost the 
battle. 

Indeed, the British thought that all Morgan’s in- 
fantry were in full flight, and so the Highlanders and 

the officerless line ran uphill after the retreating 
Continentals without order, little more than a mob, 
yelling, confident, all flushed and sweaty over their 
long-anticipated victory over Morgan’s hated raid- 
ers. 

The British line, the Highlanders, flags waving, 
bayonets at the charge, were at the very heels of the 
retreating Marylanders and Virginians when Mor- 
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gan’s stentorian voice gave the order to halt, to turn, 
to fire. 

The Continentals and Virginians obeyed like 
clockwork. The opposing forces were.at point-blank 
range, a scant thirty paces apart. ‘The Continentals, 
the Virginians, never even raised their rifles to their 
shoulders. They just fired from the hip and ran with 
their bayonets into the British. 

In the same moment Pickens’s South Carolina 
militia, re-formed, rested, their rifles relocked, pelted 
at the double from the swale into which they had 
retreated. 

Tarleton tried to save the day. He describes it as 
well as anyone could describe such a sudden and 
overwhelming reversal: “Upon the advance of the 
71st [the Highlanders], all the infantry again moved 
on: The continentals and backwoodsmen gave 
ground: The British rushed forwards: An order 
was dispatched to the cavalry to charge: An un- 
expected fire at this instant from the Americans, who 
came about as they were retreating, stopped the 
British, and threw them into confusion. Exertions 
to make them advance were useless. The part of the 
cavalry which had not been engaged fell likewise 
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into disorder, and an unaccountable panic extended 
itself along the whole line.” 

Tarleton just couldn’t explain the refusal of his 
cavalry to obey orders. Historians have tried to 
account for it by saying that the bulk of Tarleton’s 
men were recruited from Patriots captured at Cam- 
den: that at heart they were Patriots still, or that they 
had been frightened by the accurate shooting of that 
first thin line of militia. The truth is as Tarleton put 
it: no satisfactory explanation can be made. 

Tarleton cont: sues: “The Americans, who before 
thought they had Lost the action, taking advantage of 
the present situation, advanced upon the British 
troops, and augmented their astonishment. A general 
flight ensued. ‘Tarleton sent directions to his cavalry 
to form about four hundred yards to the right of the 
enemy, in order to check them, whilst he endeav- 
oured to rally the infantry to protect the guns. The 
cavalry did not comply with the order, and the effort 
to collect the infantry was ineffectual: Neither 
promises nor threats could gain their attention; they 
surrendered or dispersed, and abandoned the guns to 
the artillery men, who defended them for some time 
with exemplary resolution.” 

The tumult on that hilltop of the Cowpens 
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must have been ferocious and terrible. The blue- 
coated Royal Artillerymen were bayoneted, sabred 
or shot to the last man. “Neither promises nor 
threats” could stop the infantry, the Highlanders, 
the brass-helmeted legionnaires, the dragoons—all 
were uncontrollable, in spite of their screaming, 
sword-swinging, frantic officers. 

“In this last stage of defeat,” Tarleton continues, 
‘Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton made another struggle 
to bring his cavalry to the charge. The weight of 
such an attack might yet retrieve the day, the enemy 
being much broken by their late rapid advance; but 
all attempts to restore order, recollection, or cour- 
age, proved fruitless. Above two hundred dragoons 
forsook their leader, and left the field of battle. Four- 
teen officers and forty horsemen were, however, not 
unmindful of their own reputation, or the situation 
of their commanding officer. Colonel Washington’s 
cavalry were charged, and driven back into the con- 
tinental infantry by this handful of brave men. An- 
other party of the Americans, who had seized upon 
the baggage of the British troops on the road from 
the late encampment, were dispersed, and this de- _ 
tachment retired towards Broad River unmolested. 
On the route Tarleton heard with infinite grief and 
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astonishment, that the main army had not advanced 
beyond Turkey creek: He therefore directed his 
course to the south east, in order to reach Hamilton’s 
ford, near the mouth of Bullock creek, whence he 
might communicate with Earl Cornwallis.” 

Tarleton’s words must be examined with care. He 
“heard with infinite grief and astonishment . . .” 
Cornwallis, to put it bluntly, wasn’t where he had 
told Tarleton he would be. If he had been, he could 
have caught up with Morgan and retrieved the dis- 
aster. But he wasn’t. He was twenty-five miles away! 

The entire battle had been fought in an hour, and 
in that time Tarleton, according to Morgan, lost 110 
killed, two hundred wounded and over five hundred 
prisoners. 

Tarleton, with his few faithful cavalrymen, 
burned as much of his baggage as he could; but even 
so Morgan’s men captured eight hundred muskets, 
two three-pound cannon, sixty negro servants, a 
hundred cavalry horses, thirty-five wagons with all 
the baggage and colors of the Seventh Regiment, 
one traveling forge, and—singular bit of imped- 
imenta to be hauled through the Carolina wilder- 
ness—“‘all the enemy’s music.” 
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I HAVE always been baffled by the inter- 


pretations put upon historical events by historians of 
high repute. To one historian, the Cowpens “gave a 
deathblow to Tarleton’s reputation as a military 
leader.” I find no evidence to support this statement. 

Cornwallis, after the Cowpens battle, burned his 
heavy baggage and transformed his entire army into 
light troops, so that he could set out at top speed to 
overhaul and destroy both Morgan and Greene. 
Tarleton, having reformed his British Legion, con- 
tinued to be Cornwallis’s eyes and ears in this race 
across North Carolina and into Virginia. 

On February 1st, only two weeks after the Cow- 
pens, Tarleton led his legion in a dash against a con- 
centration of five hundred North Carolina militia. 
“Remember the Cowpens!” he shouted as he waved 
them on. “A furious onset ensued. They broke 
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through the center with irresistible velocity, killed 
near 50 on the spot, wounded many in the pursuit, 
and dispersed above 500 of the enemy. . . . Seven 
[of Tarleton’s] men were killed and wounded and 
20 horses fell by the first fire of the enemy. This ex- 
ertion of the cavalry . . . diffused such a terror 
among the inhabitants that the King’s troops passed 
through the most hostile part of North Carolina 
without a shot from the militia.” 

At the Battle of Guilford Court House (March 
15th), Tarleton led his legion in the charge that 
turned the American right flank and put an end to 
their resistance. He led the dramatic June dash of 
seventy miles in twenty-four hours to break up and 
capture, if possible, the Virginia governor and as- 
sembly gathered in Charlottesville, along with 
Thomas Jefferson. “Seven members of assembly 
were secured: a brigadier general Scott and several 
officers and men were killed, wounded or taken. 
The attempt to secure Mr. Jefferson was ineffectual; 
he discovered the British dragoons from his house, 
which stands on the point of a mountain, before they 
could approach him, and he provided for his per- 
sonal liberty by a precipitate retreat.” 

Two weeks after Cowpens, Cornwallis wrote 
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Tarleton: “You have forfeited no part of my esteem 
as an officer by the unfortunate event of the action 
of the 17th: the means you used to bring the enemy 
to action were able and masterly, and must ever do 
you honour. Your disposition was unexceptionable; 
the total misbehavior of the troops could alone have 
deprived you of the glory which was so justly your 
due.” 

No, the Cowpens was no deathblow to Tarleton’s 
reputation as a cavalry leader. It merely gave other 
jealous officers an opportunity to attack him. 

Morgan, too, was violently attacked for his choice 
of the Cowpens; and his enemies repeatedly charged 
that when he retired from the army, twenty-three 
days after the Cowpens, he did so because of pique at 
Greene. Nothing could have been farther from the 
truth. He resigned because of an insupportable com- 
bination of sciatica, rheumatism and malaria. A week 
after Cowpens, Morgan wrote Greene: “I should be 
exceedingly glad to make a descent into Georgia, 
but am so emaciated that I can’t undertake it. I grow 
worse every hour. I can’t ride out of a walk.” And 
again he wrote Greene: “It is a sciatica pain in my 
hip, that renders me entirely incapable of active 
services. I have had it there three weeks past, but on 
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getting wet the other day, it has seized me more 
violently, which gives me great pain when I ride; and 
at times when I am walking or standing, I am obliged 
to sit down in the place it takes me, as quick as if I 
were shot. . .” 7 

Other historians insist that Morgan’s victory at 
the Cowpens instilled courage into Southern Patriot 
militia, so that they fought like demons. It isn’t so. 
Greene had to beg the North Carolinians to fight. 
To Colonel Locke, fourteen days after the Cow- 
pens, he wrote: ““The backwardness of the people is 
unaccountable. Providence has blessed the American 
arms with signal success in the defeat of Tarleton. 
If. . . you neglect to take the field, and suffer the 
enemy to overrun the miseries ever inseparable from 
slavery. Let me conjure you, my countrymen, to fly 
to arms. . . . You have everything that is dear and 
valuable ai stake: If you will not face the approach- 
ing danger, your country is inevitably lost. . . .” 

Again Greene, after his severe defeat at Guilford 
Court House two months later, wrote an account of 
the battle to Morgan. “The conflict,” he wrote, “was 
bloody and severe, and had the North Carolina 
militia done their duty, victory would have been 
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certain and early. But they deserted the most advan- 
tageous post I ever saw, and without scarcely firing 
a gun. The Virginia militia behaved with great gal- 
lantry, and the fate of the day was long and doubtful. 
But finally we were obliged to give up the ground; 
and as all our artillery horses were killed before the 
retreat began, we were obliged to leave our artillery 
on the ground.” 

The true value of Morgan’s victory at the Cow- 
pens was its enormous effect on Northern moraie, 
and its awakening of public opinion in the North to 
the need of giving Greene the military assistance 
he so richly deserved. 

Morgan’s victory was dramatic and masterful: the 
method of fighting which he initiated there, through 
a blunder, was repeatedly used by Greene in later 
battles. Greene’s retreat before Cornwallis’s pursuit 
was magnificent—but blundering, as Greene admit- 
ted—and so was Cornwallis’s pursuit of Greene: 
a succession of magnificent and heroic blunders. 

If the North had remained apathetic to Corn- 
wallis’s close approach to success in regaining the 
Carolinas, Virginia and Georgia for the British 
Crown, the regiments that cornered Cornwallis at 
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Yorktown might never have reached the South in 
time—and there never would have been a Yorktown 
if Cornwallis had done as Clinton ordered him to do: 


hung onto South Carolina at all costs. 
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It is the real stuff, and while I congratulate the author upon hav- 
ing written it, I congratulate all of us novel-reading folk even more 
heartily. How anybody can lap up whipped cream when he can 
get Arundel, I don’t understand!” 

—MARGARET DELAND 
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1944; 1945 twice; 1946; 1948; 1950; 1953; 1957 


Braille, Library of Congress ...........2..00.ses000: March, 1935 
Talking Books, American Foundation for Blind ...... December, 1939 
Armed Services EGitiOn ee ee eyes eiocre ts ensrie April, 1944 
Familyaneading Cinb ic cis. 5 sins disiecu.s 8° «gum: ones March, 1958 
Spain (Janes) 9 BIER TERN chat etAR et S GPa Paeintn, 95. tet May, 1946 
Czechoslovakia (Odeon) ................ Suppressed: Iron curtain 
Switzerland (Diana: German) .................. February, 1948 
Swedenge (BOnNIers) fa ckcen cones Gea eee secre see October, 1948 
England (Collins) ............ coc He aS act Seen Jan » 1949 
Riunpary (Ronyvkiado) 2... ..-.0.seeec ccc scanpass March, 1949 
Italy (Meadadorl) OER ORO ce em dels 3c September, 1951 
Norway, (Canpelens) ie fone. oi le ee ee os October, 1951 
Sweden (Bonniers, Folkbibliotek) .................. March, 1953 


Star GOtermourg, Pebian)s ces. cse sees nae ses © og April, 1956 


NORTHWEST PASSAGE 


“Towering above all else in the swirling 700 pages of North- 
west Passage is that indestructible giant, Robert Rogers, a pro- 
digious creation, a character bristling and sounding with life, a 
vivid portrait for your literary gallery. Northwest Passage will 
give you three novels’ worth of entertainment.” 

—Cuar.es LEE, Minneapolis Journal 


PRINTINGS 


Fisst published) ...5 00. wireseacn ee sia tele shee ante June 25, 1937 

U.S., 1937 fifteen times; 1938 eight times; 1939 four times; 1940 three 
times; 1942; 1943; 1944; 1945; 1946; 1947; 1948; 1950; 1952; 
1954; 1956; 1957 


Book-of-the-Month Club 2.5. o 6. den cee Sodccls sou cee July, 1937 
Braille, Library of Congress .................... September, 1937 
Talking Books, American Foundation for Blind ....... January, 1949 
England (Collins); Book Society; Daily Mail Book-of-the-Month 
January, 1938 
Australia (Angus & Robertson) .................. February, 1938 
Sweden’: (Bonniers)).-Goeks ccc ccs sae caste ee April, 1938 
Germany: (Paul Thist)! o3.50.oc.ecinc susie bore berthed 1938 
Denmark (Jespersen) .............cceeeeeeees September, 1938 
Norway (Cappelens) .... 20.0.0 0scescevecsaewe nes October, 1938 
Finland, (Kirja) yc. cu vid- ce eyes ene tee eereeaae November, 1938 
Holland (Torrentrans)) ..6i0.f6 boo so eu dee es cee December, 1938 
rads (Mikasa. Shobo))\pi.2 «osu wasn e cece December, 1938 
taby (Mondadori)... coca) aioe uate ioe wiv eeneeae March, 1939 
England (Foyle’s Book Club) ...................06- May, 1939 
He oth (Reval) pis re wet ececs anata ettan Sere May, 1939 
Czechoslovakia’ (EL.K:), 20nisine sees cease era June, 1939 
Continent of Europe (Albatross Giant) ................ June, 1939 
Poland..(" Rots) i.:c:c: § casacitace Saale aah een ae July, 1939 
Rumania‘s(Ciornet). 7.6 0 oe eee ee November, 1939 
France (Editions Stock: 338 printings) ............ February, 1940 
Brazil (Companhia Editora Nacional) ................ July, 1942 
Spat “(Janes )) 2... oes's os cia ease Rene ss Se eee se one June, 1946 
Yugoslavia (Athenaeum) ..................4. Details unobtainable 
British Broadcasting Co., 8 instals ................ July-Sept., 1947 
Czechoslovakia (Podrouzek) ................e000-- January, 1948 
Sweden (Bonniers, Folkbibliotek) ................ November, 1953 
oe (Europaischer Book Club) ................ March, 1953 
England (Collins Fontana) ..................6. November, 1953 
Italy (Mondadori) 4 Vol. Pavone Edition ............ January, 1955 
Yugoslavia (Kosmos, Belgrade) ...................-4. May, 1955 
F a (Otava; Helsinkd) 6 esc 5 ceuweemevasan December, 1956 


OLIVER WISWELL 


“The story of the Royalists in the American Revolution has 
never been adequately told in fiction form. Now, after 160 years, 
Kenneth Roberts has undertaken this herculean task in Oliver 
Wiswell. No one excepting a man of Mr. Roberts’ stature as a 
writer could lay before us the case of the American Royalists. It 
takes industry and unending research to accomplish the bare 
skeleton of such a book; it takes a high form of imagination, fin- 
ished technique, and courage to carry the task to a successful 
conclusion. Yes, courage; for even after the passing of centuries, 
old prejudices still persist and cloud issues. It requires something 
greater than good writing and technique to hold up for examina- 
tion a lost cause, and turn the dead past into a living present. 
This Kenneth Roberts has done. He has given life to people who 
were only names on a page of history, and summed up a case 
for Americans whom we had forgotten were Americans.” 

—Incuis FLetcsHer, San Francisco Chronicle 


PRINTINGS 
BASEN DUDUSDOOR.. <c ccse scree eg sis eis Heys, woe a November 22, 1940 


Reprinted twice before publication 
U.S., 1940 twice; 1945; 1946; 1948; 1952; 1957 


Brnille: Library,o1 Conpress’) 2220252262205 oes a January, 1941 
Australia (Angus & Robertson) ............-+eeeee: January, 1941 
Sweden: (Bonniers)) a0 ccs chee aes cies elas ow ee esee February, 1941 
Switzerland (Humanitas; Zurich) ...............-2000: April, 1941 
Brazil (Companhia Editora Nacional) .................. July, 1941 
England (Collins) ......... Le Ral sat A, tap Ress August, 1943 
England (National Library for Blind) ............ November, 1943 
Czechoslovakian (‘Thalia O41 ee carer fae cae teres May, 1946 
France (Editions de la Paix) ...............+.- September, 1947 
SURI EDOS ie <tr ee eee pica eee ere ome ee May, 1949 
italy: (Mondadori yo. 02252. oe. oct. tebae ns eee September, 1949 
Switzerland 


Germany \ (Diam Zurich) Baccara November, 1953 
Austria 


LYDIA BAILEY 


“Lydia Bailey is a rich, long, never lagging book, triumphantly 
ranging over half the world and more than half of human hopes 
and follies. It shows Kenneth Roberts’ special power of bringing 
the past to full and unforgettable life; and in its anger at po- 
litical selfishness and stupidity it has a harsh, barbed meaning for 
today. If 1947 produces a better novel, it will be a notable year 
for American fiction.” 

—Wa.TeER Havicsurst, Chicago Tribune 


PRINTINGS 
First “published (0)..0. G0)Noss gee chats ose t ale ate January 2, 1947 
U.S., 1947 three times; 1956 
Literary ?Guild F722: 2290005 9 Oe January, 1947 
Braille (Library of Congress) i. ....00.55.0).. sano vees. June, 1947 
Book-of-the-Month Club..............0..cceeecsceces July, 1947 
Braille (Clovernook; Library of Congress) .......... January, 1948 
Argentina (Rueda; Spanish) » o.5\h.¢ 40a, e0c0c0es October, 1947 
Brazil (Instituto Progreso; Portuguese) .......... November, 1947 
Norway (Cappelens) tics narigcd. Boe Seer orn Suites Pa renee teeta December, 1947 
England’ (Collns )3'.),-.:0:)010'.' ssi aaseamie eee oe January, 1948 
Australia (Collins) 05% sco. cess | csers eee ee ete oe January, 1948 
Sweden, (Bonniers))?...::.. 25 case cates oe eee May, 1948 
Switzerland) (Diana:! Zurich)! ... << 0.0.0- <2 64+ sen tee June, 1948 
Denmark, CAschehoig) «22 s.<6sss008 catewae na aprent June, 1948 
Hollandi(Breughel)) ii. as. cacncc lbee emetic ae August, 1948 
Finland ( TES Eid Sy oatocale haderte Pe ee ECA AaMRCT A teas Vapek hake October, 1948 
France (Editions de la Paix) .............000000: November, 1948 
Hungary (Konyvkiado) ................. eee ees December, 1949 
Seal lanes) Eepeee LPPee LOCO aR ee eek July, 1950 
Italy (Mondadorl} =. so cc. 2. oh eee ad eee November, 1952 
” England: (Collins: Fontana) j.65i 50. seas hoa 0s secaniouanem 1954 


Yugoslavia (Kosmos; Belgrade) ..............--0.000- May, 1955 


BOON ISLAND 


“Once you've read this powerful story, the barren rocky island 
will become a part of your inner consciousness. You'll never for- 
get it.” 

—W. P. Burnett, Saturday Review of Literature 


“Boon Island is one of those experiences in reading which, like 
Robinson Crusoe, The Journal of the Plague Year or The Admira- 
ble Crichton, can never be forgotten. It is a book you feel in your 
bones and in your stomach. Kenneth Roberts has added a dimen- 
sion of his own to the old theme of men against the sea.” 

—BrapFrorD SmiTuH, New York Herald Tribune 


PRINTINGS 
Hirst, (DUDMENCd Gisten cnc fens eFC esis seen eve January 2, 1956 
Reacers: Digest Book: Cleat yo oii secia cc: suresssnis ss) « taoie ons April, 1956 
Book-of-the-Month Club ..............0eeeeeeeeees August, 1957 
Bingisttat Coins) re Ay eet ts ee ce are occas es September, 1956 
Denmark (Aschehoug)™%.........:-s6:sssn0s sau September, 1956 
France (Denoeél) =. 2:2) orce eat ecuseces cee November, 1956 
Sweden. GBonniers 3 cz.cge cess oo aueiaptier'one a ansronvaanens © January, 1957 
Argentinas (Jackson) oa or ois eye n ue sas hs ons oe 9s February, 1957 
Mexicog (Gumbre meric: (tins na coin ccieeres February, 1957 
Peay CDAODORNOEL ora oe ang ace Gk Sie ove ous es iran ge July, 1957 


Germany Ai: Sachs aes. 5 oaks a fee feel. ¥ sbfoshw BF Diana Verlag 


OTHER BOOKS BY KENNETH ROBERTS 


TRENDING INTO MAINE (published Little Brown, 1938: Double- 
day, 1944) 

venneth Roberts takes you into the kitchen, sits you down by 

the stove, hands you a doughnut, and stuffs you full of Arundel, Maine 

traditions, Maine smells, Maine people, the hardships of soldiering, 

the pleasures of ducks’ breasts, the bravery of sea captains’ daughters.” 

—E. B. Wuirre, Saturday Review of Literature 


MARCH TO QUEBEC (published 1938: revised 1940) 

“Bringing together, in March to Quebec, the journals of the Quebec 
Expedition is an exceedingly valuable contribution to the Americana of 
the Revolution. . . . Many have been practically inaccessible. . . . 
Only a few libraries in the country have them all, and he who would buy 
them for himself would be obliged to spend a large sum of money and 
wait for a year or so before some dealer in rare books could accumulate 
all of them.” —Boston Evening Transcript 


MOREAU DE ST. MERY’S AMERICAN JOURNEY (1793-1798) 
(published 1947: a translation by Kenneth and Anna Roberts) 

“Here is a cross-section of a nation in the process, to use Moreau’s 

apt phrase, of being born.” —New York Times 


I WANTED TO WRITE (published 1949) 

“The record of the realling, the assimilation, the eternal tracking 
down of details, the enormous correspondence, and the starts and stops 
of a historical novel in progress. Here is the reason why it took three 
years to write Oliver Wiswell and five years to complete Lydia Bailey. 
Here is what you go on doing, once you have learned to write.” 

—Atlantic Monthly 


HENRY GROSS AND HIS DOWSING ROD (published 1951) 

“In October, 1949, Henry Gross dowsed a fresh-water dome at 
Clayhouse on a map of Bermuda, an island on which no potable sprin 
water supposedly existed, The Clayhouse well was drilled : and, on Ap 
27, 1950, owed 44 gallons a minute, a daily 63,360 gallons ‘wasting its 
sweetness on the desert air.’ . . . It is the greatest Bermuda story ever 
told.” —Pank Breck, Mid-Ocean (Bermuda) News 


THE SEVENTH SENSE ( published 1953) 

“The Seventh Sense is Roberts’ answer to the volleys of his critics 
—the account of the first year’s operation of Water Unlimited Inc., 
whose aims are to insure an adequate supply of water for the world’s 
people, and to obtain for Henry Gross a steady income. 

—ALAN Nasu, Rochester Times-Union 


WATER UNLIMITED (published 1957) 

“The earlier books [Henry Gross and His Dowsing Rod and The 
Seventh Sense] convinced me of the authenticity of Roberts’ reports, 
and of his theories about the circulation of subterranean water. . . . I 
recommend this volume and the two earlier ones to any person not 
blinded by unshakable prejudgments as offering a major contribution 
to the world’s vital need for water resources.” 

—Epmunp Furr, Chicago Tribune 
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